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industrial slaves, indubitably needed the protection of the law.    Thus was the thin end of the wedge introduced.
In course of time, however, it was brought to the notice of Parliament that great numbers of children residing near factories were being worked in an excessive and injurious manner, because they did not enjoy the protection of the Act described. As the evils produced were practically as great as if the children had been legal apprentices, the parents being almost as grasping and careless of the children's health as the masters, Parliament could not deny the need of inquiry. The evidence given before a Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1816 led to the passing in 1819 of the Second Factory Act (59 Geo. III. cap, 66), which applied, however, only to cotton mills. The age at which children could be admitted to such mills was now for the first time limited to nine years of age or upwards. Between the ages of nine and sixteen the hours of labour were not to exceed twelve per day, exclusive of meal times, and night work was again prohibited. Some trifling exceptions were allowed in the case of water mills, which suffer from irregularity of water-power, such exceptions existing even in the present day.
Progress was again made in 1825 by an Act passed by Sir John Cam Hobhouse (6 Geo. IV. cap. 63), which, besides a more thorough restriction of labour as regards children under sixteen years, introduced a half or rather quarter holiday on Saturdays. The work on that day was not to exceed nine hours in length, to be completed between five in the morning and half-past four in the afternoon. Meal hours were carefully provided, and labour of any kind during such hours absolutely pro-